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Abstract 


A  discussion  of  the  conflict  which  exists  between  private  studio  voice  teachers  and  choral 
conductors.  Includes  sections  on  the  fundamentals  of  good  singing,  for  both  styles  of 
performance,  including  breathing,  posture,  resonance  and  articulation.  Also  includes  the 
fundamentals  of  blend  and  vibrato  as  they  pertain  to  choral  singing.  An  extended 
discussion  of  the  conflict  that  exists  between  the  two  areas  of  voice  follows  including 
sections  on  vocal  damage  and  views  of  how  to  have  cooperation  instead  of  conflict  by 
those  in  the  field.  Concludes  with  a  personal  reflection  and  conclusion.  Includes  a 
detailed  bibliography  of  works  cited,  as  well  as  additional  resources  available  for  those 
interested  in  this  area  of  research. 
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Bridging  the  Gap:  The  Singer  as  Soloist  and  Chorister 

Introduction 

Throughout  her  career,  a  singer  is  bound  to  face  some  trials  and  conflicts,  be 
they  physical,  such  as  vocal  nodes,  or  emotional,  which  may  include  extreme  stress 
due  to  intense  performance  or  practice  schedules.  These  trials  and  conflicts  may  also 
exist  should  the  singer  be  caught  in  the  middle  of  what  has  become  an  ever  present 
rift  between  private  studio  teachers  and  choral  conductors. 

As  students,  singers  frequently  find  themselves  being  tom  between  the  worlds 
of  solo  and  choral  singing.  Private  teachers  often  express  concern  over  their  students 
singing  in  the  choral  setting,  and  have  been  known  to  forbid  students  to  participate  in 
any  choirs.  Conversely,  conductors  are  often  forced  to  contend  with  the  students  of 
these  teachers,  who,  by  refusing  to  sing  any  other  way  but  soloistically,  create  serious 
blend  issues  within  the  ensemble. 

As  professionals,  vocalists  may  be  forced  to  choose  between  a  solo  career  on 
the  stage  or  as  a  member  of  a  paid  ensemble.  In  fact,  one  well  known  singer  claims 
that  many  young  singers,  who  travel  to  Europe  to  become  professional  soloists,  often 
find  they  are  not  successful  and  so  join  a  paid  choir,  thus  ending  their  previous 
pursuit.1 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  singers  who  have  found  themselves  embroiled 
in  this  conflict  and,  as  such,  have  simply  given  up  singing  in  order  to  avoid  making 
the  choice.  This  defection  has  been  occurring  for  many  years  and  is  only  now 
gamering  the  publicity  which  it  deserves.  As  a  result,  members  of  the  singing 

1  Randi  Von  Ellefson,  “An  Opera  Soloist  Reflects  on  Choral  Singing:  An  Interview  with  Thomas 
Hampson,”  Choral  Journal  37  (1996-1997),  37-39. 


community  are  forced  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  any  more  singers  quitting  by 
reviewing  the  fundamentals  of  healthy  singing  as  they  pertain  to  both  soloists  and 
choristers  and  additional  fundamentals  that  are  applicable  primarily  to  choral  singing. 
In  addition,  teachers  and  conductors  are  beginning  to  open  the  lines  of 
communication  to  discuss  the  compatibility  of  solo  and  choral  singing  styles,  which 
will  ultimately  be  of  benefit  to  the  student.  Through  discussions  of  all  these  topics, 
this  paper  will  endeavor  to  provide  a  comprehensive  overview  of  this  conflict  and 
suggest  potential  solutions. 

Fundamentals  of  Good  Singing 

In  building  up  a  synthesis  of  proper  singing  habits,  attention  should  first  be 
directed  toward  the  matter  of  physical  preparation. 

George  Howerton,  Technique  and  Style  in  Choral  Singing 

Teachers  and  conductors  who  follow  this  ideal  will  encourage  students  to 
pursue  concentrated  work  on  posture,  breathing,  resonance,  and  articulation  as  an 
aspect  of  diction.  This  will  allow  the  student  to  create  a  strong  basis  for  any  type  of 
singing. 

Posture 

As  in  a  tennis  player’s  ‘ready’  posture,  as  singer  must  always  be  ready  for 
action.  She  must  be  balanced  somewhat  forward  on  the  toes,  yet  with  the  weight  of 
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the  body  centered  and  equally  distributed  throughout  the  body.2  Howerton  chooses 
the  term  “a  proper  state  of  tension”  -  where  the  body  is  ready  for  movement  but 
relaxed  enough  for  that  movement  to  be  unimpeded.3  Singers  should  remember  to 
keep  their  knees  loose  and  slightly  bent.  This  is  vital  in  order  to  prevent  tension  in 
the  body  during  performances,  where  long  periods  of  standing  are  often  required.4 
Many  singers  may  also  find  it  beneficial  to  stand  with  the  dominant  foot  slightly  in 
front  of  the  other,  thus  preventing  ‘teetering’  as  a  result  of  fatigue  or  tension. 

Moving  up  the  body,  the  buttocks  should  be  gently  tucked,  but  not  clenched, 
thus  creating  the  top  of  a  solid  lower  body  foundation.  The  back  and  spine  should 
form  a  straight  line  as  if  one  is  being  measured  for  height. 


Fig.  1.  Correct  back  and  spine  alignment 

Reprinted  from  Van  A.  Christy,  Foundations  in 
Singing,  4th  ed.  (Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company 
Publishers,  1979) 


2  Brenda  Smith  and  Robert  Thayer  Sataloff,  Choral  Pedagogy  (San  Diego:  Singular 
Publishing  Group,  2000),  113-114. 

3  George  Howerton,  Technique  and  Style  in  Choral  Singing  (New  York:  Carl  Fisher,  1957),  7. 

4  Van  A.  Christy,  Foundations  in  Singing:  A  Basic  Textbook  in  the  Fundamentals  of  Technic 
and  Song  Interpretation,  4th  ed.  (Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company  Publishers,  1979),  21. 
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Christy  provides  a  most  effective  mental  image  to  use  for  successful  spinal 
alignment. 

To  accomplish  this  imagine  that  there  is  a  rubber  band  attached  to  the  heels 
and  running  up  through  the  legs,  spine,  neck  and  out  the  top  of  the  head. 
Habitual  pull  or  “stretch”  of  this  imaginative  rubber  band  brings  the  chest 
up  into  position  and  the  hips,  torso,  neck  and  head  into  alignment  and  in 
readiness  for  singing  action.  (21) 

The  result  of  correct  “rubber  band”  stretching  then  extends  to  the  shoulders  which, 
when  properly  aligned  should  be  kept  up  and  off  the  rib  cage,  to  allow  for  maximum 
expansion  of  the  lungs.5  The  scapulae  and  clavicles  should  feel  as  though  they  are 
suspended  from  above,  as  if  the  body  were  a  puppet  on  strings,  and  not  pushed  up  or 
forced  back.6  Consciously  allowing  the  shoulders  to  gently  relax  downward  and 
backward  will  prevent  rigidity  and  forward  hunching  during  the  production  of  higher 
tones,  which  would  otherwise  be  tight  and  out  of  tune.7  If  the  singer  is  sufficiently 
relaxed,  the  head  will  rest  light,  but  evenly  on  the  neck.  Singers  must  be  very  aware 
that  the  head  is  not  tilted  upward  or  downward  for  high  or  low  tones,  respectively  -  a 
common  fault  for  many.  At  first,  when  the  body  is  correctly  aligned,  as  shown  in 
figure  2,  the  singer  may  feel  uncomfortable,  as  if  her  stance  is  unnatural.  Initially, 
she  will  show  signs  of  rigidity  and  tension  in  the  posture,  but  this  does  not  imply  that 
the  stance  is  incorrect;  rather,  it  simply  requires  practice.  With  time,  and  the  use  of 
correct  posture  both  in  and  out  of  the  singing  setting,  the  singer  will  become  more 
relaxed  and  fully  able  to  use  their  body  as  their  instrument.8 


5B.R.  Henson,  “Posture  and  Breathing,”  in  Music  Education  in  Action  ed.  Archie  N.  Jones 
(Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1960)  ,155. 

6  Smith  and  Sataloff,  Choral  Pedagogy,  113. 

7  Christy,  Foundations  in  Singing,  22. 

8  Ibid.,  20. 
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Fig.  2.  Singer  demonstrating  correct 
standing  posture 

Reprinted  from  Van  A.  Christy,  Foundations  in 
Singing,  4th  ed.  (Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company 
Publishers,  1979). 


While  it  would  be  beneficial  for  singers  to  stand  at  all  times  while  singing, 
during  a  lengthy  rehearsal  this  is  simply  not  feasible.  By  the  end  of  the  rehearsal 
period,  fatigue  would  set  in,  creating  severe  tension  in  the  body,  which  could 
negatively  affect  the  student’s  vocal  production.  This  being  said,  poor  sitting  posture, 
as  seen  in  figure  3(a),  can  also  create  tension  and  vocal  fatigue.9  Singers  must 
conscientiously  maintain  the  open  structure  of  the  torso,  neck  and  head  even  while 
sitting.  They  must  adjust  their  sitting  bones  to  the  front  edge  of  the  chair  and  hips 
towards  the  back,  thus  keeping  the  ‘proper  state  of  tension.’10  Doing  so  keeps  the 
abdominal  cavity,  including  the  diaphragm,  open.  In  order  to  place  the  weight  of  the 


9  Ibid.,  21. 

10  Howerton,  Technique  and  Style  in  Choral  Singing,  8. 
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body  slightly  forward,  as  in  the  standing  position,  both  feet  must  be  firmly  planted  on 
the  floor.  Many  singers  cross  their  feet  or  legs  while  seated,  forcing  the  spine  to 
recline,  resulting  in  the  compression  of  the  torso.11  If  the  singer  is  correctly  seated, 
she  will  be  able  to  rise  with  ease,  as  her  posture  is  poised  for  such  a  movement.  The 
correct  seated  posture  is  shown  in  figure  3(b). 


Fig.  3.  (a)  Incorrect  Seating  Posture,  (b)  Correct  Seating  Posture 
Reprinted  from  Van  A.  Christy,  Foundations  in  Singing,  4th  ed.  (Iowa: 
Wm.  C.  Brown  Company  Publishers,  1979) 


Teachers  and  conductors  must  not  only  be  aware  of  the  posture  of  each 
student  under  their  care,  but  also  of  their  own  posture,  remembering  that  imitation  is  a 
powerful  tool.12  The  teacher  who  hunches  over  the  piano  while  playing  technical 
exercises  or  the  choral  conductor  who  sits  slumped  back  in  a  chair  while  conducting 
should  not  be  surprised  to  have  singers  who  exhibit  poor  posture,  fatigue  and  vocal 

1 1  Christy,  Foundations  in  Singing,  22. 

12  Smith  and  Sataloff,  Choral  Pedagogy ,  113. 
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production  that  is  of  poor  quality.  Teachers  and  conductors  who  are  ever  conscious 
of  their  posture  and  set  suitable  examples  for  their  students,  will  reap  the  benefits 
throughout  their  career,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  students.13 

There  are  many  types  of  exercises  that  teachers  and  conductors  can  use  to 
promote  correct  posture.  They  range  from  pretending  to  balance  books  on  one’s  head 
to  acting  out  the  movements  of  a  mighty  tree  blowing  in  the  wind.14  The  most 
effective,  however,  is  setting  the  good  example  and  using  gentle  reminders,  such  as 
the  following,  as  outlined  in  Howerton’s  Technique  and  Style  in  Choral  Singing ; 


With  a  beginning  group  which  is  seated  the  following 

procedures  may  be  helpful: 

a.  The  singers  are  asked  to  “push  the  hips  as  far  back  in 
the  chair  as  possible." 

b.  They  are  requested  to  “place  the  feet  firmly  on  the 
floor. " 

c.  They  are  next  told  to  “throw  the  weight  forward  to  the 
feet." 

d.  The  group  is  then  instructed  to  ‘square  off’  the  shoul¬ 
ders." 

e.  The  singers  are  finally  requested  to  ‘  ‘hold  the  head  high" 
and  to  “move  it  freely  from  side  to  side  and  up  and 
down." 

In  standing  the  following  suggestions  apply: 

a.  The  singers  are  told  to  direct  the  weight  firmly  toward 
the  feet." 

b.  They  are  reminded  that  “the  feet  should  be  slightly  apart 
with  the  toes  turned  out  to  a  certain  extent  and  with  one 
foot  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other." 

c.  They  are  instructed  to  “keep  the  body  straight  with  no 
flabbiness  at  knees  or  hips." 

d.  They  are  admonished,  as  when  sitting,  to  “  ‘square  off’ 
the  shoulders,"  and  to  “stand  to  the  greatest  possible 
height." 


13  Ibid.,  114. 

14  Ibid.,  115. 
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e.  They  are  directed  to  “hold  the  head  high"  and  “move  it 
freely  in  all  directions,. " 

f.  They  are  asked  to  “drop  the  arms  loosely  to  the  sides" 
or  “clasp  the  hands  lightly  at  a  point  just  above  the 
waistline. " 

Reprinted  from  George  Howerton,  Technique  and  Style  in  Choral  Singing 
(New  York:  Carl  Fisher,  1957). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  merely  guidelines  for  instruction.  Each  student 
is  different  and  instructors  must  be  tolerant  of  slight  changes  made  by  the  student  to 
accommodate  changing  environments,  such  as  shoe  heel  height,  or  the  use  of  risers. 

At  any  point  while  singing,  if  maintaining  proper  posture,  the  singer  should  be 
able  to  move  easily  from  side  to  side  and  front  to  back  without  moving  the  feet.  If 
any  teetering  or  falling  occurs,  the  singer  (with  the  help  of  their  instructor  if  possible) 
should  re-evaluate  her  posture  and  correct  anything  that  is  out  of  line.15 

With  the  correct  instruction  and  example,  a  student  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
energized,  upright,  expansive  posture  will  possess  the  ability  to  sing  to  her  full 
potential. 

Breathing 

Correct  posture  is  only  one  fundamental  required  to  achieve  full  singing 
potential.  A  singer  must  also  have  developed  a  strong  breathing  mechanism. 

There  are  three  types  of  breathing  which  are  available  for  the  singer’s  use. 
These  are  determined  by  which  muscles  of  the  body  are  activated  during  the  two  parts 
of  breathing,  inhalation  and  expiration.  The  first  of  these  is  clavicular  breathing 

15  Howerton,  Technique  and  Style  in  Choral  Singing,  9. 
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which  is  characterized  by  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  chest  and  shoulders  (or  the 
clavicle  bone).  This  method  of  breathing  is  often  used  by  someone  who  is  out  of 
breath  or  under  extreme  duress.16  While  it  is  an  effective  method  for  the  body  to  rid 
the  upper  lungs  of  built  up  carbon  dioxide,  it  does  not  fill  the  lungs  to  capacity  and  is, 
according  to  Vennard,  “better  between  numbers  rather  than  during  a  song.”17 
Beginning  students  are  often  the  prime  exhibitors  of  this  type  of  breathing  and 
teachers  and  conductors  should  discourage  this  habit  as  quickly  as  possible  during  the 
learning  process.  Costal  breathing  is  universally  condemned  by  instructors,  yet 
during  heightened  emotional  singing;  highly  experienced  singers  are  often  seen 
raising  their  chest  and  shoulders.  Are  they  in  fact  using  the  ‘forbidden’  clavicular 
breathing?  Coward  offers  his  own  theory  for  this  phenomenon.  He  claims  the 
singers  are  merely  making  an  extra  physical  effort  to  use  every  resource  available  to 
increase  air  intake.18  Whatever  the  reason,  this  is  not  an  optimal  method  of  engaging 
the  breath. 

A  second  type  of  breathing  which  is  considered  to  be  ineffective  is  the  costal 
(rib)  breathing,  characterized  by  the  sideways  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  rib 
cage.  The  concern,  as  Vennard  sees  it,  is  that  the  action  of  costal  expansion  is  very 
limited  in  all  directions  (sideways  and  front  to  back)  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  air 
getting  into  the  lungs  and  that  with  each  contraction,  the  rib  cage  collapses.  This 
collapse  in  most  cases  causes  singers  to  lose  their  good  posture  and  ability  to  maintain 


16William  Vennard,  Singing:  the  Mechanism  and  the  Technic ,  rev.  ed.,  (New  York:  Carl 
Fisher,  1967),  27. 


Ibid. 

Ibid.,57. 
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a  good  vocal  sound.19  Costal  breathing,  when  used  alone,  is  not  an  ideal  technique 
for  breath  management.  However,  as  will  be  discussed  later,  costal  breathing  is 
highly  effective  in  combination  with  the  diaphragmatic-abdominal  breathing. 

The  final  type  of  breathing  is  diaphragmatic-abdominal  (belly)  breathing  and, 
up  to  now,  this  type  has  been  the  most  publicized  and  universally  accepted.  As 
insinuated,  it  is  breathing  which  involves  muscles  located  in  the  abdomen;  the 
diaphragm  (which  is  considered  to  be  the  primary  action  muscle)  and  the  four  sets  of 
abdominal  muscles.  During  inhalation,  the  diaphragm  contracts  and  flattens 
downward,  creating  a  larger  chest  cavity,  or  thorax,  in  which  air  can  be  stored.  In 
order  for  this  action  to  be  at  its  most  effective,  the  belly  must  expand  (not  contract,  as 
singers  are  often  wont  to  do)  to  allow  space  for  the  organs  being  forced  out  of  place 
by  the  expanding  diaphragm.  Expiration  relies  primarily  on  the  four  sets  of 
abdominal  muscles  which  contract  inward,  allowing  the  diaphragm  to  release  and  in 
doing  so;  push  the  air  up  and  out  of  the  body.20 

Until  recently,  it  was  believed  that  the  diaphragm  was  the  principal  muscle  of 
breathing  and  it  was  the  ideal  method  to  control  breath.  However,  scholars  are  now 
discovering  that  in  combination  with  the  aforementioned  costal  breathing, 
diaphragmatic-abdominal  breathing  is  much  more  effective.21  In  fact,  this  high  rate 
of  effectiveness  has  led  some  scholars  to  combine  the  two  into  a  fourth  style  labeled 
costal-epigastrium  breathing,  which  as  expected  is  a  combination  of  both  styles. 

What  this  style  provides  to  the  singer  is  the  largest  thorax  possible,  for  not  only  does 
the  diaphragm  expand  the  epigastral  area  below  the  breastbone,  but  the  rib  cage  is 

19  Ibid.,  27. 

20Henson,  in  Music  Education  in  Action,  155. 

21  Vennard,  Singing:  the  Mechanism  and  the  Technic ,  28. 
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simultaneously  expanding  both  vertically  and  laterally.22  Vennard  provides  his 
readers  with  a  detailed  illustration  of  this  muscular  action,  which  is  included  here. 


Coordination  of  Rib  and  Belly  Breathing 

C,  clavicle;  E,  epigastrium;  P,  pelvis;  R,  first  rib;  S,  scapula.  Solid  lines  represent  position 
of  organs  at  completion  of  forced  exhalation;  broken  lines,  forced  inhalation.  Movement  is 
exaggerated  in  side  view,  but  not  in  front  view.  Diaphragm  is  lower  on  left  side  because  of 
position  of  heart.  Dot-and-dash  line  shows  how  simultaneous  contraction  of  both  diaphragm  and 
lower  abdominals  produces  bulge  of  epigastrium. 


Fig.  4.  Coordination  of  Rib  and  Belly  Breathing 
Reprinted  from  William  Vennard,  Singing:  the  Mechanism  and  the  Technic, 
Rev.  ed.  (New  York:  Carl  Fisher,  1967). 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  newborns,  humans  instinctively  use  the  Costal- 
Epighastrium  method  for  breathing.  As  humans  grow,  however,  breathing  becomes 
less  instinctive  and  more  reactive,  especially  to  emotional  changes.  Children  will 
have  a  multitude  of  breathing  styles;  they  will  breathe  instinctively  while  resting, 
change  styles  when  they  are  upset  and  change  again  when  they  are  happy.  These 


22  Christy,  Foundations  in  Singing ,  25. 
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changes  are  by  no  means  limited  to  these  two  emotions,  as  children  certainly  are 
not.23  While  there  are  fewer  extremes  in  breathing  styles  as  children  mature  into 
adulthood,  this  situation  remains  a  constant  throughout  adult  life  and  contributes  to 
some  singers  difficulty  in  mastering  costal-epighastrium  breathing,  even  though  they 
know  it  is  vital  for  good  vocal  production.24  In  fact,  Williamson  points  out  that 
teachers  and  conductors  spend  so  much  time  discussing  the  different  and  correct 
methods  of  breathing  that  it  often  results  in  singers  thinking  so  much  about  how  their 
body  is  working  they  become  extremely  self-conscious  and  tense.  The  direct  result  is 
tightness  in  the  body  which  limits  the  breathing  mechanism  and  the  ability  to  create 
an  open  sound.  Williamson  himself  provides  a  possible  solution  to  this  dilemma.  He 
believes  that  if  the  teacher  or  conductor  draws  the  singer  away  from  a  conscious 
thought  process  of  how  she  breathes  and  into  the  mood  of  the  music;  this  will  allow 
the  body  to  move  instinctively,  and  reduce  any  difficulties  the  singer  may 
experience.25 

As  with  posture,  there  axe  many  exercises  teachers  and  conductors  can  utilize 
to  help  students  to  strengthen  the  breathing  mechanism  and  improve  breath 
management.  The  two  main  exercises  agreed  upon  by  nearly  all  the  sources  used  in 
the  research  for  this  paper,  are  panting  and  hissing,  as  shown  in  the  following 
exercises  recommended  by  Christy. 


23  John  Finley  Williamson,  “Training  of  the  Individual  Voice  Through  Choral  Singing, 
Choral  Journal ,  14,  no.  8  (1974):  24-26. 

24  Ibid. 

25  Ibid. 
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Fig.  5.  Exercise  for  Improving  Breath  Management 
Reprinted  from  Van  A.  Christy,  Foundations  in  Singing, 

4th  ed,  (Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company  Publishers,  1979). 

The  author  of  this  paper,  unable  to  delve  into  the  many,  many  more  exercises 
suggested  for  learning  breathing,  suggests  that  further  suitable  materials  can  be  found 
in  the  sources  by  Van  A.  Christy  and  Brenda  Smith. 

Resonance 

Resonance,  or  what  many  instructors  have  labeled  as  ‘ping,’  is  another  of  the 
fundamentals  of  good  singing.  Achieving  optimal  resonance  is  the  goal  of  teachers, 
conductors  and  students  alike  and  as  a  result,  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
study  and  teaching  of  resonance. 

Vennard  describes  the  two  theories  of  vocal  resonance.  The  first  is  that  of 
Helmholtz,  whose  theory  has  been  virtually  undisputed  since  1837.26  Helmholtz 
believed  in  a  very  general  approach  whereby  the  vocal  lips  produce  a  pitch  with 
considerable  volume  and  complex  timbre  and  the  resonating  chambers  of  the  throat 
and  mouth  encourage  the  desired  partials  and  discourage  undesirable  ones.27 

The  second  resonance  theory  was  proposed  in  1 906  by  Scripture,  Contrary  to 
Helmholtz,  Scripture  believed  that  the  larynx  produced  no  overtones  (partials),  but 
rather,  only  a  series  of  puffs  of  sounds.  He  believed  that  these  puffs  determined  pitch 


26  Vennard,  Singing:  the  Mechanism  and  the  Technic,  81 

27  Ibid. 


while  simultaneously  exciting  the  air  in  the  resonance  chambers,  which  would  be 

28 

responsible  for  creating  the  partials. 

Currently  pedagogues  believe  that  both  Helmholtz’s  and  Scripture’s  theories 
actually  operate  simultaneously.  The  concept  of  the  larynx’s  producing  the  tone  and 
some  partials  (fundamentals)  is  complemented  by  the  air  in  the  resonators,  which 
produce  additional  partials  (overtones).29  While  such  an  explanation  of  vocal 
resonance  may  seem  simplified,  this  author  assures  that  achieving  optimal  resonance 
is  not. 

The  application  of  breath,  the  basis  for  resonance,  begins  a  cycle  of  resonance 
which  is  affected  by  many  physical  elements,  including;  size  and  shape  of  resonators, 
combinational  use  of  resonators,  composition  of  resonator  walls,  and  the  surface  of 
the  resonator.  However,  because  these  elements  vary  greatly  from  singer  to  singer, 
teaching  resonance  within  an  ensemble  often  becomes  a  monumental  task.30  Decker, 
cited  in  Slusher,  writes  that  because  of  these  differences  it  is  risky  to  make 
generalized  statements  when  teaching  resonance  in  the  choral  setting.31 

Whether  a  student  learns  of  resonance  from  a  private  studio  teacher  or  a 
choral  conductor,  she  must  have  a  very  good  understanding  of  the  body  parts  which 
act  as  resonators  for  the  voice.  These  parts  are  outlined  as  follows: 


28  Ibid. 

29  Ibid.,  82. 

30  Ibid.,  83-85. 

31  Hugh  Douglas  Slusher,  “A  Comparison  of  the  Perspectives  of  College  Choral  Directors, 
Voice  Teachers,  and  Voice  Students  Concerning  Solo  and  Choral  Singing”  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Ohio  State 
University,  1991),  28. 
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Anatomical  Part 

Chest 


Function 


Chest 

Most  often  associated  with  resonance  of  lower  pitches. 
Care  must  be  used  to  not  over  use  this  resonator  as 
vocal  damage  can  occur. 

Trachea  and  Bronchi  Although  below  the  larynx,  they  play  a  significant  role 


in  crossing  over  register  breaks,  especially  the  break 
found  from  C4  to  F4. 

Larynx 

Even  though  it  is  primarily  involved  with  the 
production  of  pitch,  it  is  also  a  resonator  and  is  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  production  of  upper  register 
‘ping’,  especially  in  male  falsetto. 

Ventricles 

Two  small  chambers  that  lie  between  the  “true”  and 
“false”  vocal  chords,  they  are  currently  being  studied 
for  their  contribution  to  resonance. 

Mouth 

One  of  the  controllable  chambers,  its  abilities  are 
limited  by  the  articulation  required  by  the  singer. 

Nose 

Another  of  the  controllable  chambers,  it  is  often 
responsible  for  creating  a  “honky”  sound  -  not  to  be 
confused  with  “twang.”  The  use  of  the  nose  as  a 
resonance  chamber  should  be  limited. 

Sinuses 

Part  of  the  area  known  as  “the  facial  niask”,  these  are 
primarily  activated  by  humming  and  “m”  and  “n” 
consonants. 

Pharynx 

Most  important  resonator.  See  discussion  below. 

Source :  William  Vennard,  Singing:  the  Mechanism  and 
the  Technic,  rev.  ed.  (New  York:  Carl  Fisher,  1967),  85-95. 

The  most  important  resonator,  as  noted  above,  is  the  pharynx.  It  is  the  first 
resonator  activated  after  the  larynx  and,  as  such,  has  the  strongest  effect  on  the  tone 
produced  by  the  singer.  Unlike  many  of  the  resonators,  the  pharynx  can  be  controlled 
with  the  ability  to  close  off  sections  simply  by  adjusting  the  position  of  the  soft  palate 
and  the  tongue.32  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  pharynx  must  be  open  and  free  of 
tension  in  order  to  produce  strong  lower  partials,  thus  giving  the  voice  a  mellow  and 

32  Vennard,  Singing:  the  Mechanism  and  the  Technic ,  92. 
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round  sound.33  All  of  the  available  resonance  chambers  are  shown  in  figure  6  (the 
chest  cavity  has  been  omitted). 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  singer  does  not  begin  to  push  her  sound 
down  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  pharynx  open.  The  singer  should  always  be 
encouraged  to  think  of  placing  the  voice  in  the  head  (“in  the  facial  mask”).34 

The  exercise  found  in  figure  7,  although  only  one  of  many,  provides  an 
effective  tool  for 
for  strengthening 


not  only  helping  the  singer  to  feel  the  sound  in  “the  mask,”  but  also 
the  resonators  and  creating  the  desired  optimal  resonance. 


33  Ibid. 

34  Ri  Koster,  “Some  Thoughts  on  the  Teaching  of  Singing,”  Choral  Journal  43, 42. 


Coronal  section  at  plane  indicated  by 
broken  lines  in  right  hand  drawing. 
Larynx  sketched  below  to  show  relative 
position. 

Right:  Sagittal  section  just  to  right  of  middle, 
to  eliminate  nasal  septum. 

Position  in  both  drawings  represents  ideal 
vowel  Ah.  Note  low  larynx,  large  pharynx, 
grooved  tongue,  arched  velum,  open  mouth. 
Note  that  while  nasal  resonator  looks  good  in 
profile,  coronal  section  shows  it  to  be  poor. 


A,  arytenoid  c.;  C,  cricoid  c.;  D, 
digastric  m.;  E,  epiglottis,  ethmoid  s.;  F, 
frontafs.;  GG,  genioglossus  m.;  GH,  geniohyoid 
b.;  LONG,  longitudinal  m.;  M,  malar  b.;  MA, 
masseter  m.;  MAX,  maxillary  s.;  MH,  mylo¬ 
hyoid  m.;  P,  Passavant’s  cushion;  S,  sphenoid 
s.;  T,  thyroid  c.;  TR,  transversus  m.;  V,  vesti¬ 
bule  of  mouth;  VER,  verticaUs  m.;  W,  c.  of 
Wrisberg.  (b,  bone;  c,  cartilage;  m,  muscles,  s, 
sinus)  Pillars  are  seen  on  either  side  of  ab¬ 
breviation  “oro-ph.* 


Fig.  6:  Diagram  of  all  available  resonators  (chest  cavity  is  omitted) 
Reprinted  from  William  Vennard,  Singing:  the  Mechanism  and  the  Technic, 
Rev.  ed.  (New  York:  Carl  Fisher,  1967). 
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Fig.  7:  Exercise  for  improving  resonator  chambers 
Reprinted  from  Van  A.  Christy,  Foundations  in  Singing, 
4th  ed.  (Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company  Publishers,  1979). 


Articulation 

The  student  who  has  achieved  some  mastery  of  both  posture  and  breathing  can 
then  apply  good  resonance  as  a  prelude  to  highly  developed  articulation.  As  an 
aspect  of  diction,  articulation  is  the  action  of  the  speech  organs  to  form  the  vowels 
and  consonants  required  for  the  other  two  aspects  of  diction;  pronunciation,  “the 
utterance  of  words  with  regard  to  sound  and  accent,”  and  enunciation,  “the  manner  of 
that  utterance  as  regards  fullness  and  clearness.”35  This  is  achieved  through  the 
actions  of  the  lips,  tongue  and  jaw. 

For  successful  articulation,  the  lips  must  always  be  thought  of  as  opening  in  a 
predominantly  vertical  position,  rather  than  horizontal,  as  illustrated  below. 

The  latter  of  these  two  positions,  while  creating  a  pleasing  look  on  the  singer’s 
face,  causes  the  voice  to  lose  focus,  to  become  tense  and  to  lose  pitch.  During  this 
author’s  vocal  training,  both  as  a  soloist  and  chorister,  the  concept  below,  described 
here  by  Cleall,  was  continuously  reinforced 


35  Charles  Lindsey,  “Importance  of  Diction,”  in  Music  Education  in  Action ,  ed.  Archie  N. 
Jones  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1960),  160. 
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1 .  Part  the  teeth  two  fingers’  width  apart  on  every  vowel  [word];  from  time 
to  time  actually  insert  two  fingers  into  the  mouth  to  make  that  this  is 
happening.36 


Fig.  8.  (a)  Vertical  lip  shape,  (b)  Horizontal  lip  shape 
Reprinted  from  Van  A.  Christy,  Foundations  in  Singing 
(Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company  Publishers,  1979). 


Beginning  students  will  often  exhibit  flabby,  shapeless  horizontal  lips  which 
produce  a  lifeless  tone.  Teachers  and  conductors  should  constantly  reinforce  the 
concept  of  the  lips  as  working  to  create  actively  moving  shapes.37 

The  tongue,  an  articulator,  should  lie  loosely  on  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  with 
the  tip  lightly  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  lower  teeth.  It  must  at  all  times  feel  light 
and  flexible,  especially  if  the  singer  is  to  navigate  the  difficult  patter  singing  style 
found  in  works  by  composers  such  as  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.38  Specific  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  middle  and  back  of  the  tongue  which,  like  the  lips,  has  a 


36  Charles  Cleall,  preface  to  Charles  Cleall,  Voice  Production  in  Choral  Technique  (London: 
Novello  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1955). 

37  Howerton,  Technique  and  Style  in  Choral  Singing ,  13. 

38  Ronald  Corp,  The  Choral  Singer’s  Companion  (New  York  and  Oxford:  Facts  on  File 
Publications,  1987),  11. 
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tendency  to  be  flabby.  If  not  controlled,  these  areas  can  wander  up  to  the  hard  palate, 
thus  closing  off  part  of  the  resonance  cavity  of  the  face.39  As  with  the  lips,  the 
position  of  the  tongue  can  be  checked  by  placing  a  finger  in  the  mouth,  on  the  tongue, 
while  singing.  If  the  singer  experiences  discomfort  or  a  gagging  sensation  during  this 
exercise,  the  tongue  is  not  properly  set  in  the  bottom  of  the  mouth. 

The  third  and  largest  contributing  speech  organ  is  the  jaw.  The  jaw  should 
always  be  relaxed  and  free  (a  given  if  the  singer’s  posture  and  breathing  are 
established  correctly)  yet  not  hanging  loosely.  In  order  to  preserve  quality  of  vocal 
tone,  wobbling  or  shaking  of  the  jaw  should  be  avoided.40  This  extraneous  movement 
is  often  seen  in  young  singers,  or  more  advanced  students  who  are  suffering  from 
fatigue  or  those  who  are  trying  to  sound  more  vocally  mature  by  unnaturally  creating 
vibrato  before  the  voice  itself  is  ready  to  do  so.  It  is  vital  for  teachers  and  conductors 
to  eliminate  this  negative  behaviour  quickly  as  the  tension  it  creates  will  hamper  the 
student  in  immeasurable  ways. 

There  are  many  authoritative  sources  for  exercises  which  instructors  can  use. 
Two  exercises  suggested  by  Corp  for  maintaining  a  loose  jaw  are  provided  here. 

(a) 


39  Howerton,  Technique  and  Style  in  Choral  Singing,  13. 

40  Ibid.,  14. 
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Fig.  9.  Two  Exercises  for  Keeping  the  Jaw  Loose 
Reprinted  from  Ronald  Corp,  The  Choral  Singer ’s  Companion 
(New  York  &  Oxford:  Facts  on  File  Publications,  1987) 

By  using  different  combinations  of  these  three  speech  organs  as  well  as  use  of 
the  larynx  and  velum,  singers  are  able  to  produce  a  wide  range  of  vowel  and 
consonant  sounds.  Singers  will  have  to  be  coached  closely  to  create  the  appropriate 
sounds  for  different  languages,  as  well  as  adapting  to  languages  that  require  sounds 
outside  of  the  normal  palate  the  student  uses. 

While  posture,  breathing  and  articulation  provide  a  strong  set  of  fundamentals 
for  successful  and  healthy  singing,  there  are  many  more  fundamentals  to  consider 
when  looking  at  the  full  range  of  opportunities  in  which  singers  can  perform.  The 
next  section  will  now  consider  two  fundamentals  that  face  the  singer  as  chorister. 

Additional  Fundamentals  Applicable  in  Choral  Singing 

Blend 

Choral  blend  has  long  been  a  source  of  disagreement  between  teachers  of 
voice  and  choral  conductors.  Choral  singing  is  largely  based  on  the  melding  of  many 
different  voices,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  the  healthy  singer.  While  the  damage 
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caused  to  the  singer  is  unfortunate,  it  is  also  avoidable  by  conductors  and  students 
alike. 

Good  blend  is  highly  dependant  on  conscious  listening  and  the  creation  of 
uniformity  of  vowels.  Conscious  listening  requires  singers,  who  are  often  only  used 
to  listening  to  an  accompanist  and  not  other  singers,  to  be  able  to  hear  those  seated 
around  them  at  all  times.  In  order  for  singers  to  hear  themselves  successfully,  the 
conductor  must  endeavor,  upon  familiarity  of  each  voice,  to  arrange  the  seating  plan 
so  no  one  singer  is  required  to  force  or  hold  back  her  sound.  If  a  singer  finds  herself 
in  this  situation,  she  is  likely  to  become  very  self-conscious  and  tense,  which  will  be 
detrimental  to  healthy  vocal  production.41  Creating  an  optimal  seating  plan  for  an 
ensemble,  the  conductor  must  take  into  account  the  following  list  of  vocal  and 
musical  traits,  as  they  pertain  to  each  singer: 

(1)  tone  colour,  (2)  vibrato,  (3)  pitch,  (4)  physical  height,  (5)  size  or  amplitude 

of  voice,  and  (6)  an  individual’s  sense  of  rhythm.42 

Vowel  uniformity  is  simply  that  -  the  vowels  sung  by  all  the  singers  should  be 
identical.  In  this,  the  conductor  has  the  final  say  and  must  dictate  the  length  of  each 
vowel,  and  how  to  proportion  diphthongs  and  tripthongs.43 

Too  often,  conductors  do  not  take  the  necessary  time  to  optimize  seating 
arrangements  and  vowel  unity,  and  consider  blend  to  be  simply  a  group  affair  and  not 
one  that  profoundly  affects  the  individual  singers.  The  result  is  disadvantageous  to 


41  William  Vennard,  “Good  Choral  Tone,”  in  Music  Education  in  Action ,  ed.  Archie  N.  Jones 
(Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1960),  158. 

42  James  Jordan,  “False  Blend:  A  Vocal  Pedagogy  Problem  for  the  Choral  Conductor,”  Choral 
Journal  24,  (1983-1984),  25-26. 

43  Vennard  in  Music  Education  in  Action,  158. 
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both  individual  singers  and  the  ensemble,  as  singers  are  rarely  all  at  the  same  level  of 
technical  development.44 

Another  factor  that  contributes  to  blend  is  personal  voice  experience.45 
Within  an  ensemble,  there  will  be  singers  who  have  had  years  of  high  quality  vocal 
training,  while  others  have  never  experienced  a  studio  lesson.  In  such  situations,  it  is 
vital  that  the  conductor  be  able  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  good  singing  to  all 
singers.46  For  some,  these  ideas  will  merely  be  a  reinforcement  of  what  they  have 
learned  in  the  studio;  for  others  they  will  be  new  and  challenging  concepts  that  will 
ideally  enhance  their  singing,  and  indeed  their  overall  experience  of  and  contribution 
to  the  ensemble. 

Vibrato 

A  large  obstacle  facing  the  singer  and  conductor  is  the  appropriate  use  of 
vibrato  within  the  choral  setting.  As  a  soloist,  the  student  is  not  required  to  adjust  the 
speed  and  wideness  of  her  vibrato  to  match  that  of  anyone  else.  She  is  able  to  sing 
freely  and  allow  the  vibrato  to  be  determined  by  the  vocal  mechanism,  including  the 
breath  support  behind  it,  the  intensity  of  her  sound  and  her  emotions  to  dictate  the 
vibrato. 

However,  within  the  choral  setting  there  is  often  the  desire  for  what  is  known 
as  ‘straight-tone’  singing,  which  is  the  elimination  of  all  vibrato  from  the  voice. 

While  this  produces  a  very  clear  and  in-tune  sound,  it  can  easily  become  harsh. 


44  James  Jordan,  in  Choral  Journal ,  25-26. 

45  Ibid. 

46  Ibid. 
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colourless  and  emotionless.47  The  desire  for  such  a  pure  sound  stems  from  the  recent 
revival  of  Renaissance  music  into  the  standard  repertoire  for  choirs  of  all  levels  and 
the  desire  to  recreate  the  performance  practices  appropriate  to  that  era. 

As  expected,  many  of  the  vocal  colours  from  the  sixteenth  century  have  long 
since  disappeared,  such  as  that  of  the  male  castrato.  The  closest  thing  to  this  in 
modem  day  vocal  colour  is  that  of  the  countertenor,  and  there  are  very  few  of  them. 
During  the  Renaissance  it  was  boy  sopranos  and  male  altos  who  sang  the  upper  parts 
in  choral  music  (women  were  not  permitted  to  sing  in  churches,  where  the  majority  of 
choral  music  was  performed)  and  it  is  their  pure,  clear  sound  that  conductors  require 
of  modem  day  female  singers.48  In  order  to  produce  such  a  straight  sound  the  vocal 
production  was  usually  tense,  rigid,  and  used  a  tightly  closed  mouth  formation.  A 
significant  contributor  to  this  straight  tone  was  the  total  absence  of  vibrato,  which  in 
many  Renaissance  treatises  is  described  as  an  undesirable  trait.49 

The  reason  behind  this  absence  of  vibrato  is  to  allow  the  individual  lines  of 
polyphonic  music  to  be  more  easily  heard.  In  the  modem  desire  to  continue  the 
practice  of  linear  emphasis,  conductors  must  ask  their  ensemble  to  maintain  a  tonal 
vitality  within  the  realm  of  straight  tone  singing.50  Thankfully,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
singer,  in  recent  years,  having  ensembles  perform  all  Renaissance  music  with  a  purely 
straight  tone  ( senza  vibrato)  has  fallen  out  of  favour  and  been  replaced  by  the 
freedom  to  maintain  vital  and  healthy  vocal  production  with  minimal  vibrato. 

47  Albert  Lukken,  “Vibrato  and  its  use,”  in  Music  Education  in  Action ,  ed.  Archie  N.  Jones 
(Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1960),  159. 

48  Ray  Robinson  and  Allen  Winold,  The  Choral  Experience:  Literature,  Materials  and 
Methods  (Illinois:  Waveland  Press,  Inc,  1992),  333. 

49  Ibid. 

50  Ibid. 
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As  choral  music  moves  into  the  Baroque  era,  there  is  the  need  for  a  voice  that 
is  “sonorous,  extensive,  sweet,  neat,  lively,  [and]  flexible.”51  This  is  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  tense,  rigid  sound  of  the  Renaissance  and,  as  a  result,  there  is  a  more  relaxed 
attitude  towards  the  use  of  vibrato. 

During  the  Baroque  era,  vibrato  was  considered  to  be  ornamental  and  is 
labeled  as  an  “intensity  vibrato”  or  tremolo.  A  pitch  vibrato  (what  is  now  commonly 
called  a  ‘warble’)  was  not  acceptable,  but  neither  was  the  Renaissance  idea  of  pure, 
white  tone.52  There  is  much  controversy  over  the  performance  practice  of  vibrato 
with  four  distinct  arguments  towards  its  use,  as  outlined  in  Robinson  and  Winold: 

1 .  No  vibrato  should  be  used. 

2.  Vibrato  should  only  be  used  when  specifically  indicated  or  only  on  long 
notes. 

3.  Continuous  vibrato  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  moderate  intensity 
vibrato  for  singers  . . .  but  the  vibrato  should  never  be  so  intense  or  wide 
that  it  “muddies”  the  sound. 

4.  Continuous  wide  vibrato,  such  as  one  might  employ  for  a  Romantic 
composition,  may  be  used  with  equal  effectiveness  for  Baroque  music.53 

As  previously  mentioned,  both  first  and  fourth  arguments  can  be  eliminated, 
as  there  is  documentation  against  these  styles  of  vibrato  use.  What  is  preferred  is  a 
combination  of  the  second  and  third  arguments  where  the  singer,  or  ensemble,  would 
be  free  to  use  a  mild,  narrow  vibrato  at  all  times  and  a  stronger,  wider  vibrato  for 
expressive  moments  in  the  music  or  to  aid  in  the  forward  movement  of  long  held 
notes.54 


Into  the  Classical  era,  the  concept  of  appropriate  vibrato  for  authentic 
performance  practice  becomes  even  cloudier  than  in  the  Baroque  era.  There  is  much 
research  into  this  area  which  supports  the  fact  that  singers  continued  to  use  vibrato  as 
a  means  of  ornamentation,  yet,  for  years,  modem  ensembles  have  been  performing 
this  style  of  music  with  constant  vibrato.  To  return  to  a  more  authentic  performance 
style  would  be  such  a  shock  to  the  listener,  ensembles  are  reluctant  to  do  so.55 

It  is  not  until  the  Romantic  era  that  choral  music  sees  the  emergence  of  larger, 
wider  vibrato.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  rising  popularity  of  opera  and  its  influence 
on  other  vocal  genres  of  the  Romantic  era.56  During  this  era,  the  music  becomes 
much  denser  with  accompanying  orchestras  developing  into  mass  ensembles.  This 
increase  in  accompanying  volume  necessitates  the  singer,  soloist  or  chorister,  to 
produce  a  much  fuller,  more  powerful  sound  -  hence  more  vibrato/7  Due  to  the 
intense  growth  of  the  size  of  choral  forces  used,  choral  music  tends  to  be  less  refined, 
and  again,  this  allowed  for  a  wide  pitch  vibrato;  no  longer  an  ornament,  as  in  the 
Baroque  and  Classical  eras,  but  rather,  a  constant.58 

As  an  ensemble  prepares  to  tackle  the  music  of  the  twentieth  century  it  must 
be  ready  to  use  the  voice  in  its  extreme.  In  the  latest  compositional  era,  composers 
have  become  very  demanding  in  their  need  for  specific  dynamics,  tone,  colour  and 
even  vibrato.  Singers  who  perform  this  music  must  be  able  to  sing  with  a  relaxed, 
pure  straight  tone  in  order  for  complex  chordal  harmonies  to  tune  and  create  the 
appropriate  overtones.  From  this  straight  tone  singers  must  be  able  to  move  to  full 
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vibrato  should  it  be  demanded  by  the  emotion  or  dynamic  of  the  music,  or  by  the 
conductor. 

Again,  vibrato,  like  blend,  is  not  a  group  problem,  but  rather,  an  individual 
one.  Teachers,  conductors  and  students  must  be  very  cautious  not  to  force  its 
production  by  asking  singers  to  push  their  limitations  of  pitch  and  volume.59  Through 
an  emphasis  on  creating  a  story  set  of  fundamentals,  a  natural  vibrato  will  occur  in 
time,  and  can  then  be  used  to  benefit  the  singer  as  soloist  and  chorister. 

The  Co-existence  of  Solo  and  Choral  Singing  Styles 

Vocal  Damage 

If  one  considers  all  the  issues  discussed  to  this  point,  it  quickly  becomes 
apparent  that  both  solo  and  choral  singing  have  the  same  foundations.  Why,  then, 
does  there  still  exist  conflict  between  the  private  studio  teacher  and  the  choral 
conductor,  who  are,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  teaching  those  same  foundations? 

This  conflict  exists  because  many  teachers  are  perpetually  concerned  with  the 
damage  that  choral  singing  can  cause  to  the  solo  singer.  This  concern  was  certainly 
well  founded  when  the  conflict  first  began  in  the  1920s,  with  the  renewed  interest  in 
choral  music.  Because  the  genre  was  so  new  to  the  musical  community,  there  were 
few  who  specialized  in  working  with  an  ensemble  of  singers.  As  a  result,  it  was  often 
band  leaders,  or  even  private  piano  and  violin  teachers,  who  became  the  chorus 
masters,  although  they  themselves  knew  nothing  of  the  voice.60  hi  such  cases,  the 

59  John  Weiss,  “Operatically  Trained  Singers  in  the  Collegiate  Choral  Rehearsal,”  Choral 
Journal  43,  no.  1  (2002),  27-33. 

60  Olaf  C.  Christiansen,  “Solo  and  Ensemble  Singing,”  NATS  Bulletin  21,  no.  3  (1965), 
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voices  were  treated  like  the  inanimate  objects  with  which  these  conductors  were 
accustomed  to  working.  They  disregarded  the  fact  that  the  voice  is,  in  fact,  not  an 
inanimate  object;  rather,  it  is  a  part  of  a  living  being,  and  as  such,  is  subject  to 
physical  ailments  (influenza,  for  example)  and  daily  abuse  to  which  an  inanimate 
object  is  not.61  There  are  no  exchanges  or  refund  for  voices  and  as  such,  treating  it 
like  an  instrument  that  can  be  returned  for  a  newer,  better  model  will  only  cause 
damage  to  the  voice  and  frustration  for  the  singer. 

With  this  in  mind,  let  this  author  digress  briefly,  to  reinforce  the  importance  of 
the  conductor  also  being  a  singer,  or  at  least  having  extensive  knowledge  of  the  vocal 
mechanism  and  its  resulting  vocal  production.  A  good  conductor  will  be  able  to 
identify  free  tone,  and  be  competent  enough  to  incite  it  should  he  find  it  lacking 
within  the  ensemble.  The  choir  conductor  who  understands  the  voice  will  come  to 
respect  it  and  be  ever  aware  of  its  limitations.62  Unlike  some  pianists  who  are  able  to 
practice  for  extended  periods  of  tune  without  tiring,  a  singer  who  attempts  this  will 
soon  find  herself  suffering  from  severe  vocal  fatigue.63 

Another  possible  cause  of  vocal  damage  resulting  from  choral  singing  is  the 
fact  that  singers  often  have  difficulty  hearing  themselves  within  the  ensemble.64 
Ideally,  a  student  would  only  minimally  rely  on  what  they  are  hearing  when  she  sings, 
and  rely  more  so  on  what  she  feels  to  help  her  identify  whether  or  not  she  is  singing 
correctly.  For  the  untrained  or  beginner  student,  however,  the  feeling  of  singing  is 

61  Leon  Thurman,  “Putting  Horses  Before  Carts:  When  Choral  Singing  Hurts  Voices,”  Choral 
Journal  23  (1982-1983),  23-29. 

62  Eugene  Casselman,  “Choral  Singing  and  the  Solo  Voice,”  Etude  70,  no.  10  (1952), 
20,60-61. 

63  Ibid. 

64  Ibid. 
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simply  not  well  enough  ingrained  that  they  are  forced  to  rely  more  heavily  on  what 
they  hear.  Such  as  singer  will  react  by  pushing,  or  forcing,  the  sound  from  the  throat 
and  forgo  the  use  of  the  supported  sound  to  create  volume.65  The  author  refers  the 
reader  back  to  the  discussion  of  the  use  of  appropriate  seating  plans,  which  is  a  long¬ 
term  solution  not  only  to  getting  better  blend,  but  also,  teaching  singers  to  become 
more  effective  listeners  and  consequently  singers  who  are  more  aware  of  how  they 
are  using  their  voices. 

The  subject  of  overall  blend,  although  previously  discussed,  should  again  be 
mentioned  here.  Private  studio  teacher  have  been  objecting  to  the  choral  “straight- 
tone”  for  as  long  as  the  two  singing  styles  have  existed.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
conductor  to  avoid  long  sessions  of  this  type  of  singing.  It  is  also  the  responsibility  of 
students  to  sing  straight-tone  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  breath  support  than  when 
singing  with  full  vibrato. 

How  a  conductor  plans  his  rehearsal  is  also  a  determining  factor  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  singer  develops  vocal  damage.  It  is  imperative  that  the  rehearsal  begin  with  a 
warm-up,  so  that  singers  are  able  to  transition  smoothly  from  speaking  to  singing  as 
well  as  being  able  to  focus  their  thoughts  on  posture,  breathing,  relaxation  of  the  body 
and  resonance.66  Following  the  warm-up,  the  conductor  should  then  work  on 
something  easy  and  familiar,  thus  continuing  the  warm-up  process,  only  moving  to 
more  intense  work  once  the  rehearsal  is  well  under  way.67  In  order  for  singers  to  rest, 
the  conductor  should  allow  brief  amounts  of  time  to  work  with  a  single  section. 

65  Allen  Goodwin,  “Resolving  Conflicts  Between  Choral  Directors  and  Voice  Teachers,” 
Choral  Journal  21  (1980-1981),  5-7. 

66  Smith  and  Sataloff,  Choral  Pedagogy ,  109. 

67  Eugene  Casselman  in  Etude ,  20,  60-61. 
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During  this  time,  those  not  singing  should  take  the  time  to  sit  quietly  and  relate  in 
order  to  prevent  unnecessary  tension  from  creeping  into  the  body.  In  any  rehearsal, 
there  needs  to  be  a  wide  variety  of  short,  technical  passages  rehearsed,  with  repeated 
full  run-throughs  of  works  not  occurring  until  closer  to  performance  time.68 

A  final  concern  which  voice  teachers  often  express  is  the  overuse  or  over- 
extension  of  the  voice  during  rehearsals.  Thurman  classifies  both  of  these  into  the 
category  of  vocal  misuse.  Overuse  occurs,  he  says,  when  the  singer  does  not  allow 
the  voice  sufficient  periods  of  rest  between  the  periods  of  singing.69  It  can  also  occur 
when  a  voice  is  used  consistently  in  an  extremely  low  or  high  register,  or  an 
exceedingly  loud  volume. 

Over-extension  or  hyper-functional  use,  generally  happens  subconsciously 
when  the  singer  works  the  vocal  muscles  harder  than  is  necessary.  This  misuse  can 
also  incorporate  extraneous  muscle  groups  not  required  for  healthy  singing,  which 
serve  only  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  vocal  mechanism.  Both  of  these  forms  of  vocal 
misuse  can  lead  to  severe  physical  problems,  such  a  vocal  nodules  and  polyps,  and  as 
such  must  be  avoided  at  all  cost.70 

Bearing  all  of  this  information  in  mind,  it  is  small  wonder  that  conductors 
often  find  themselves  in  direct  conflict  with  the  private  studio  teacher. 

Cooperation  Instead  of  Conflict 

In  spite  of  these  reasons  cited  by  voice  teachers  who  rally  against  allowing 
their  students  to  sing  in  choirs,  there  is  now  a  turn  towards  cooperation  between  the 

68  Ibid. 

69  Leon  Thurman  in  Choral  Journal ,  23-29. 

70  Ibid. 
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two  fields.  Researchers  are  now  discovering  that  there  is  indeed  common  ground, 
and  there  are  common  goals  and  common  approaches  to  teaching  voice  in  both 
settings  (recalling  the  fundamentals  of  good  singing,  as  an  example).71 

Beachy  proposes  that  teachers  and  conductors  are  now  much  more  willing  to 
do  research  and  focus  on  the  requirements  for  the  other  type  of  singing  and  using  the 
newly  acquired  information  to  the  benefit  of  all  singers.72  In  fact,  Beachy  has 
conducted  extensive  interviews  with  prominent  teachers,  singers  and  conductors  in 
order  to  get  their  feedback  on  this  topic. 

Boytim  is  another  noteworthy  source.  She  describes  her  experiences  as  a  high 
school  choral  director  stating  that  while  she  initially  encountered  some  resistance 
from  private  studio  teachers,  she  was  able,  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  create  a 
program  whereby  they  could  meet  frequently  and  discuss  and  reflect  upon  repertoire 
choices,  rehearsal  schedules  and  even  discuss  students  who  would  be  soloists  and 
choristers.73  This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  numerous  solutions  to  conflict  which  she 
describes  while  also  providing  readers  with  many  issues  to  consider  in  their  own 
work.  While  this  type  of  cooperation  may  not  be  possible  in  all  situations,  it  is 
enlightening  to  see  such  a  progressive  attitude  stemming  from  such  a  potentially 
negative  experience. 


71  Morris  J.  Beachy,  “Are  Choral  and  Vocal  Solo  Rehearsal  Techniques  Compatible?”  Choral 
Journal  10,  no.  2  (1969),  24-28. 

72  Ibid. 

73  Joan  Frey  Boytim,  “Cooperation  Instead  of  Conflict,”  Music  Educators  Journal  7 1,  no.  7 
(1975),  53-56. 
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Personal  Reflection 


Often  times,  masters  students  have  a  very  difficult  time  choosing  a  topic  on 
which  to  write.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  that  I  have  known  what  my  topic  would  be 
since  completing  my  undergraduate  degree. 

During  my  third  year  of  study  at  the  university  level,  I  was  told  by  a  private 
studio  teacher  (luckily,  not  my  own),  that  if  I  continued  to  sing  in  choirs,  I  would 
never  be  proficient  enough  to  move  on  to  the  graduate  level  as  a  student  of  vocal 
performance.  Coming  on  the  heels  of  being  discouraged  from  singing  at  all  by  a  high 
school  music  teacher,  i  was  determined  to  prove  to  others,  and  indeed  to  myself,  that 
a  singer  could  healthily  and  successfully  participate  as  a  soloist  and  chorister. 

With  so  many  teachers  and  conductors  actively  advising  against  participation 
in  both  fields,  I  have  truly  been  blessed  by  my  instructors,  who  have  all  encouraged 
me  to  sing  as  much  as  I  can,  no  matter  the  venue.  They  have  willingly  shared  their 
knowledge  and  wisdom  so  that  I  could  have  all  the  tools  needed  to  produce  a  healthy, 
beautiful  vocal  sound  and  indeed,  achieve  my  full  potential  as  a  singer  and  musician. 
Not  once  have  I  felt  the  need  or  pressure  to  compromise  or  change  my  technique  or 
overall  musicianship  for  the  benefit  of  a  teacher  or  conductor. 

I  have  been  studying  the  fields  of  vocal  performance  and  choral  conducting 
for  ten  years  and  I  have  learned  so  much  from  all  those  I  have  come  in  contact  with, 
professors  and  colleagues  alike.  There  is  much  I  have  yet  to  learn,  and  hopefully 
those  I  come  in  contact  with  during  further  studies  will  share  the  same  spirit  of 
openness  and  cooperation  that  has  been  imparted  to  me. 
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This  paper  forms  merel  y  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in  regards  to  my  interest  in  the 
conflict  that  exists  between  private  studio  teachers  and  choral  conductors  and  I  plan 
to  continue  my  research  in  this  area.  Having  experienced  the  phenomenon  of  singing 
as  a  teacher,  soloist,  chorister,  and  conductor,  I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the 
importance  of  cooperation  between  all  members  of  the  vocal  community.  Such 
cooperation  can  only  serve  to  benefit  all  those  involved  and  enhance  all  musical 
experiences.  Having  said  all  this,  I  wish  to  extend  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  those 
who  have  made  my  musical  journey  a  truly  life-altering  and  joyous  experience. 

Conclusion 

The  progress  made  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  private  studio  teacher  and 

the  choral  conductor  by  individuals  such  as  Boytim  and  Beachy  is  indeed  a 

significant  one.  Though  it  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  slow  progress,  every  step 

taken  towards  open  lines  of  communication  and  cooperation  is  one  that,  benefits  all. 

It  is  only  through  the  teaching  of  common  fundamentals  and  attaining  common  goals, 

such  as  the  prevention  of  vocal  damage  (no  matter  its  cause),  that  teachers  and  choral 

conductors  will  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  their  students,  themselves  and  indeed  to  their 

respective  fields.  It  is  this  author’s  hope  that  all  those  involved  in  this  conflict  will 

take  the  following  statement,  from  Boytim,  to  heart: 

Private  study  contributes  to  the  excellence  of  choral  production  and  the 
experience  of  good  choral  singing  strengthens  the  musicianship  of  the 
private  voice  student.74 


74  Ibid. 
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